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THE ALDINE. 



THE BURGOMASTER IN A BOTTLE. 

A FANTASTIC TALE. 

I have always professed a high esteem and even a 
sort of veneration for the noble wine of the Rhine : 
it sparkles like Champagne ; it warms like Burgundy ; 
it assuages the throat like Bordeaux ; it inflames the 
imagination like the liqueurs of Spain ; it renders us 
terfder like Lachryma-Christi ; in fine, more than any 
wine, it makes us dream, it unrolls before our eyes 
the vast field of fancy. 

In 1846, toward the end of autumn, I decided to 
make a pilgrimage to Johannisberg. Mounted upon 
a poor jade, with hollow flanks, I had disposed two 
tin jugs in his vast intercostal cavities, and I trav- 
eled by short day's journeys. 

What a charming sight is the vintage ! One of my 
jugs was always empty, the other always full ; when 
I quitted one side, there was always another in per- 
spective. My sole grief was at not being able to par- 
take this pleasure with a true appreciator. 

One evening, at night-fall, the sun had just disap- 
peared, but he still darted some wandering rays 
among the large vine leaves. I heard a horse's trot 
behind me. I backed gently to the left to give him 
room to pass, and to my great surprise, I recognized 
my friend Hippel, who made a joyful exclamation as 
soon as he perceived me. 

You know Hippel, his fleshy nose, his peculiar 
mouth for tasting, his triple paunch. He resembles 
the good Silenus pursuing the god Bacchus. We 
embraced each other with delight. 

Hippel was traveling for the same purpose as my- 
self: a distinguished amateur, he wished to fix his 
opinion upon the shade of certain slopes, about 
which he had always been somewhat doubtful. We 
went on in company. 

Hippel was very merry; he traced our itinerary in 
the vineyards of the Rhingau. Sometimes we made 
a halt to give the accolade to our jugs and to listen 
to the silence which reigned far and near. 

Night was quite advanced when we arrived before 
a little inn, squatted on the declivity of a hill. We 
alighted. Hippel cast a glance through a little win- 
dow nearly on a level with the ground. Upon a 
table a lamp burned ; by the side of the lamp an old 
woman slept. 

" Hullo ! " cried my comrade ; " open the door." 

The old woman started up, rose, and approaching 
the window, she glued her shriveled face against one 
of the panes. You would have said she was one of 
those old Flemish portraits where ochre and bistre 
dispute for precedence. 

When the old sibyl had distinguished us, she grim- 
aced a smile and opened the door for us. 

" Come in, gentlemen, come in," said she in a qua- 
vering voice; "I'll go and wake my son; you are 
welcome." 

"A peck for our horses, a good supper for us," 
cried Hippel. 

" Yes, yes," said the old woman, eagerly. 

She went out with short steps, and we heard her 
going up a staircase steeper than Jacob's ladder. 

We rested a few minutes in a low, smoky room. 
Hippel ran into the kitchen, and came back to tell 
me that he had proved the presence of several sides 
of bacon in the chimney. 

"We shall sup," said he, "we shall sup." 

The boards over our heads creaked, and almost 
immediately a vigorous fellow, dressed in trowsers 
simply, his phest bare, his hair disordered, opened 
the door, made four steps, and went out without say- 
ing one word to us. 

The old woman lighted the fire, and soon the but- 
ter began to sputter in the frying-pan. 

The supper was served. They put upon the table 
a ham flanked with two bottles, one of white wine, 
the other of red. 

"Which do you prefer?" asked the hostess. 

"I must see," replied Hippel, presenting his glass 
to the old woman, who poured him out some red 
wine. 

She filled mine also. We tasted : it was a rough 
and strong wine. It had, I scarcely know what par- 
ticular taste, a perfume of vervain, of cypress ! 1 
drank a few drops of it, and a deep sadness over- 
spread my soul. Hippel, on the contrary, smacked 
his lips with a satisfied air. 

" Famous ! " said he, " famous ! Where do you get 
this, good mother? " 

" From a neighboring slope," said the old woman, 
with a strange smile. 



" Famous slope," replied Hippel, pouring down a 
new bumper. 

It seemed to me he was drinking blood. 

" What a devil of a face you are making, Ludwig," 
said he to me. " Is anything the matter with you ? " 

" No," replied I, "but I don't like the red wine." 

"There is no good in disputing tastes," observed 
Hippel, emptying the bottle and striking it on the 
table. 

" The same," cried he, " always the same, and 
above all, no mixture, lovely hostess ! I am ac- 
quainted with it now. Morbleu ! this wine reani- 
mates me ; it is a generous wine." 

Hippel threw himself back in his chair. His face 
appeared to me changing. • In one single draught I 
emptied the bottle of white wine, and then joy re- 
turned to my heart. My friend's preference for the 
red wine appeared ridiculous to me, but excusable. 

We continued to drink until one o'clock in the 
morning ; he the red, I the white. 

One o'clock in the morning ! It is Madame 
Fancy's audience hour ! The caprices of imagina- 
tion spread out their diaphanous robes, embroidered 
with crystal and azure, like those of the fly, the bee- 
tle, the lady of the sleeping waters. 

One o'clock ! Then the celestial music tickles the 
ear of the dreamer and breathes in his soul the har- 
mony of invisible spheres. Then the mouse runs, 
then the screech-owl unfolds his downy wings and 
passes silently over our heads. 

"One o'clock," said I to my comrade; "we must 
take some repose, if we wish to go to-morrow." 

Hippel arose unsteadily. 

The old woman conducted us to a room with two 
beds and wished us a good sleep. 

We undressed; I remained the last to put out the 
light. I had scarcely got into bed when Hippel slept 
profoundly ; his respiration resembled the blast of the 
tempest. 

I could not close my eyes ; a thousand bizarre faces 
were hopping around me ; the gnomes, the imps, the 
sorcerers of Walptirgis executed their cabalistic dance^ 
on the ceiling. Singular effect of the white wine ! 

I got up, I lit my lamp, and, attracted by an invin- 
cible curiosity, I approached Hippel's bed. His face 
was red, his mouth half open, the blood was beating 
in his temples, his lips moved as though he wished 
to speak. I stayed a long time motionless by him ; 1 
would have wished to look into the depths of his 
soul, but sleep is an impenetrable mystery ; like 
death, it guards its secrets. 

Sometimes Hippel's face expressed terror, some- 
times sadness, sometimes melancholy; at times it 
contracted ; you would have said he was going to 
weep. 

This good face, made for bursts of laughter, had a 
strange character under the impression of grief. 

What was passing in the depth of this abyss ? I 
saw some waves coming to the surface, but whence 
came these profound commotions ? Suddenly the 
sleeper rose, his eyelids were open, and I saw that 
his eyes were blank ; all the muscles of his face 
started, his mouth seemed to wish to utter a" cry of 
horror — then he fell back again, and I heard a sob. 

" Hippel ! Hippel ! " I cried, pouring a jug of water 
over his head. 

He awoke. 

"Ah!" said he, "God be praised, it was a dream ! 
My dear Ludwig, I thank you for having waked me." 

"That* is all right, but you are going to tell me 
what you were dreaming." 

"Yes — to-morrow — let me sleep — I am sleepy." 

"Hippel, you are ungrateful; to-morrow you will 
have forgotten all." * 

" Cordieu ! " replied he, "I am sleepy — I can't 
keep awake — leave me — leave me ! " 

I would not loose my hold. 

" Hippel, you will fall back into your dream, and 
this time I shall abandon you without mercy." 

These words produced an admirable effect. 

"Fall into my dream again!" cried he, jumping 
out of the bed. " My clothes, quick ! my horse ! I 
go ! This house is cursed. You are right, Ludwig; the 
devil lives between these walls — let us go now." 

He dressed himself with precipitation. When he 
had finished, I stopped him. 

"Plippel," said I to him, "why go away? It is 
only three o'clock in the morning — let us rest." 

I opened a window, and the fresh night air, pene- 
trating the chamber, dissipated all his fears. 

Leaning on the edge of the casement, he recounted 
to me what follows : 

"We spoke yesterda}' of the most famous vineyards 



of the Rhingau," said he to me. "Although I have 
never gone over this country, my mind is preoccu- 
pied with it, doubtless, and the coarse wine which we 
drank has given a sombre color to my ideas. The 
most astonishing thing is, that I imagined in my 
dream that I was the burgomaster of Welche (a 
neighboring village), and I identified myself so with 
this person, that I could give you a description of 
him as of myself. This burgomaster was a man of 
medium size and nearly as fat as I am. He wore a 
coat with large skirts and brass buttons; there was 
another row of small buttons with nail-heads the 
whole length of his legs. A three-cornered hat or- 
namented his bald head ; in fine, he was a man of 
stupid gravity, drinking nothing but water, esteem- 
ing nothing but money, and thinking only of extend- 
ing his property. 

"As I had taken the burgomaster's coat, I had also 
taken his character. I should have despised myself, 
I, Hippel, if I could have been acquainted with my- 
self. Animal of a burgomaster that I was ! Is it not 
better worth while to live gayly and to laugh at the 
future than to heap crowns upon crowns and distill 
bile ? But never mind — I am burgomaster. 

"I rise from my bed, and the first thing which 
troubles me is to know whether the workmen are at 
work in my vineyard. I take a crust of bread for 
breakfast. A crust of bread ! — he must be a hunks, 
a miser ! — I, who eat my cutlet and who drink my 
bottle every morning. Well, all the same, I take, 
that is to say, the burgomaster takes, a crust of bread 
and puts it in his pocket. He recommends to his 
old housekeeper to sweep the room and to prepare 
the dinner at eleven o'clock : some soup and pota- 
toes, I believe. A poor dinner! No matter— he 
goes out. 

" I could describe the road to you, the mountain," 
said Hippel, " I have them all before my eyes. 

" Is it possible that a man, in his dreams, can 
imagine a landscape to himself so ? I saw fields, gar- 
dens, meadows, vineyards. I thought : ' This is 
Peter's ; that other is Jacques' ; that one is Henri's ; ' 
and I stopped before some of these parcels, saying to 
myself: ' Diable, Jacob's trefoil is superb;' and 
farther on, ' Diable, this acre of vineyard ought to 
belong to me.' But, during this time, I felt a sort of 
giddiness, an indefinable trouble in my head. I hast- 
ened my steps. As it was early, suddenly the sun 
rose, and the heat became excessive. I followed a 
little path which went up through the vines, on the 
declivity of the hill. This path ended behind the 
rubbish of an old chateau, and I saw, farther on, my 
four acres ; I hastened to get there. I was quite 
breathless in penetrating to the midst of the ruins ; 
I stopped to get breath ; the blood buzzed in my 
ears, and my heart beat in my chest as the hammer 
strikes the anvil. The sun was like fire. I wished to 
regain my road ; but suddenly I was hit as if by a 
club; I rolled behind a piece of wall, and I under- 
stood that I was struck with apoplexy. 

" Then a dark despair surrounded me. ' I am dead,' 
I said to myself; 'the money which I have amassed 
with so much trouble; the trees I have cultivated, 
with so much care ; the house which I have built — all 
are lost; everything passes to my heirs. These 
wretches, to whom I don't wish to give a kreutzer, 
will be rich at my expense. Oh ! traitors, you will be 
happy at my misfortune — you will take the keys out 
of my pocket ; you will divide my goods ; you will 
spend my gold — and I — I — I shall assist at this pil- 
lage ! What a frightful punishment ! ' 

" I felt my soul leaving my dead body ; but it re- 
mained standing by the side. 

"This soul of the burgomaster saw that his corpse 
had a purple face, and the hands were yellow. 

" As it was very warm, and the death-sweat trickled 
from the forehead, great flies came to settle on the 
face; there was one which entered the nose — the 
body did not move ! Soon the whole face was cov- 
ered with them, and the desolate soul could not 
chase them away ! 

"He was there — there for moments, which he 
counted like centuries. His hell was beginning. 

"An hour passed : the heat constantly augmented. 
Not a breath in the air, not a cloud in the sky ! 

" A goat appeared along the ruins ; she browsed 
the ivy, the wild grasses which grow amongst this 
rubbish. In passing near my poor body, she made a 
jump to one side, then came back, opened her great 
eyes with uneasiness, smelled around the environs, 
and pursued her capricious course on the cornice of 
a tower. A j^oung goat-herd, who saw her there, ran 
to lead her back ; but, seeing the corpse, he screamed, 
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and began to run toward the village with all his 
might. 

"Another hour, slow as eternity, passed. At last, 
a whispering; some steps were audible behind the 
inclosure, and my soul saw, climbing slowly — slowly, 
M , the judge, followed by his recorder and sev- 
eral other persons — I recognized them all. They ex- 
claimed, at the sight of me — 
" ' It is our burgomaster ! ' 

" The doctor approached my body, and drove the 
flies away, which flew and whirled about in a swarm. 
He looked, raised an arm already stiff, then he said 
with indifference : * Our burgomaster died from a 
flaming stroke of apoplexy ; he must have been 
there since this morning. They can take him away 
from here, and it will be well to bury him as soon as 
possible, for this heat hastens decomposition.' 

" ' My faith,' said the recorder, ' between us, the 
commune loses no great things. He was a miser, an 
idiot ; he understood nothing at all.' 

" ' Yes,' added the judge ; ' and he always seemed 
to be criticising every one.' 

"'That is not astonishing,' said another; 'fools 
always believe themselves full of mind.' 

" ' There must be some porters sent,' said the doc- 
tor; 'their burden will be heavy, this man had more 
belly than brains.' 

" 'I will go and draw up the act of decease. At 
what hour shall we fix it? ' demanded the recorder. 
" ' Put it boldly that he died at four o'clock.' 
" 'The' miser,' said a peasant; 'he was going to 
spy on his workmen, so as to have a pretext to cut 
off a few sous from them at the end of the week.' 

" Then, crossing his arms over his breast, and look- 
ing on the body: 'Well, burgomaster,' said he, 
' what does it serve you, now, for having squeezed 
poor folks ? Death has mowed you down just the 
same ! ' 

" ' What is that in his pocket? ' said another. He 
drew out my crust of bread. 
" ' Look at his breakfast.' 
" All burst out into laughter. 

" Talking in this way, these gentlemen went toward 
the outlet of the ruins. My poor soul heard them 
some minutes longer ; the noise ceased gradually. I 
remained in solitude and silence. 
" The flies came back by thousands. 
" I cannot say how much time passed," said Hippel, 
" for in my dream the minutes had no end. 

" However, the porters came ; they cursed the bur- 
gomaster in raising my body. The soul of the poor 
man followed them, plunged in an inexpressible 
grief. I descended again the road by which I came 
up ; but, this time, I saw my body carried before me 
on a litter. 

" When we arrived in front of my house, I found 
many people who were waiting for me ; I recognized 
my male and female cousins up to the fourth gene- 
ration ! 

"They set down the bier; they all passed me in 
review. 

" ' It is really he,' said one. 
" ' He is really dead,' said another. 
" My housekeeper soon came, and clasped her 
hands with a pathetic air: 'Who could have foreseen 
this misfortune?' cried she. 'A large, fat man, in 
good health ! What poor creatures we are ! ' 
" This was all my funeral oration. 
" They carried me to a room, and they extended 
me on a straw bed. 

" When one of my cousins took the keys out of m) r 
pocket, I wished to utter a cry of rage. Unfortu- 
nately, souls have no voice ; in short, my dear Lud- 
wig, I saw my secretary opened, my money counted, 
my credits valued ; I saw seals put on ; I saw my 
housekeeper steal my handsomest clothes ; and, al- 
though death had freed me from all needs, I could 
not help regretting even the farthings I saw carried 
off. 

" They undressed me, they dressed me again in a 
shirt ; they nailed me between four boards, and I as- 
sisted at my own funeral obsequies. 

"When they lowered me in the grave, despair 
overspread my soul ; all was lost ! It was then you 
awoke me, Ludwig ; and I still seem to hear the earth 
rolling on my coffin." 

Hippel was silent, and I saw a shiver run over his 
body. 

We remained meditative a long time, without ex- 
changing a word ; a cock's crowing warned us that 
the night was drawing to its end ; the stars were 
being effaced by the approach of day. Other cocks 
launched their piercing voices into space, and replied 



to each other from one farm to another. A watch- 
dog came out of his niche to make his matutinal 
round; then a lark, still half asleep, warbled a few- 
notes of his joyful song. 

" Hippel," said I to my comrade, " it is time to go, 
if we wish to profit by this freshness." 

" It's true," said he, " but before all, we must put 
something between our teeth." 

We went down ; the innkeeper was dressing him- 
self; when he had put on his blouse, he served us 
the debris of our repast ; he filled one of my jugs 
.with white wine, the other with red wine ; he saddled 
our two jades and wished us a bon voyage. 

We were not more than half a league from the 
inn when my friend Hippel, always devoured by 
thirst, took a swallow of red wine. 

" P-r-r-r ! " said he, as though he was seized with 
vertigo. " My dream ! my dream of last night." 

He put his horse to a trot, in order to escape this 
vision, which was painted in strange characters in 
his physiognomy. I followed him at a distance, my 
poor Rosinante claiming all my management. 

The sun rose ; a pale, rosy tint invaded the dark 
blue of the sky ; the stars were lost in the midst of 
this dazzling light, like pearls in the deeps of the sea. 

At the first morning rays, Hippel stopped his horse 
and waited for me. 

" I do not know," said he, " what sombre thoughts 
are taking possession of me. This red wine must 
have some singular virtue ; it flatters my taste, but it 
attacks my brain." 

" Hippel," I replied, " it cannot be denied that cer- 
tain liquors contain the principles of fantasy, and 
even of phantasmagoria. I have seen lively men be- 
come sad, sad men become gay, men of mind become 
stupid, and reciprocally, with a few glasses of wine in 
the stomach. It is a profound mystery ; what sense- 
less being dares doubt this magic power of the bottle ? 
Is it not the sceptre of a superior force, incompre- 
hensible, before which we must bow, since we all 
submit, through it, to some divine or infernal in- 
fluence ? " 

Hippel recognized the force of my arguments, and 
rested silent, as though lost in an immense reverie. 

We went by a narrow path, which wound along 
the borders of the Zurich. The birds were warbling, 
the partridge sounded his guttural cry, concealing 
himself under the large leaves of the vines. The 
landscape was magnificent, the river murmured while 
running through the little ravines. To the right and 
the left unrolled slopes covered with superb crops. 

Our route formed an elbow at the declivity of a 
hill. Suddenly my friend Hippel stopped motionless, 
his mouth open, his hands extended with an air of 
stupor ; then, quick as an arrow, he turned to fly, but 
I seized his horse's bridle. 

"Hippel, what ails you?" I cried. "Is Satan in 
ambush before you ? Has Balaam's angel made his 
sword gleam in your eyes ? " 

" Let me alone," said he, struggling; " my dream ! 
it's my dream ! " 

" Come, come ; quiet yourself, Hippel ; that red 
wine contains some noxious properties, without 
doubt; take a swallow of this ; 'tis a generous juice, 
which will scare away all dark imaginings from the 
brain of man." 

He drank greedily; and this beneficent liquor re- 
established the equilibrium between his faculties. 

We poured out on the road the red wine, which 
had become as black as ink ; it formed great bubbles 
in penetrating into the earth, and it seemed to me I 
heard something like dull roarings, confused voices, 
sighs, but so weak, that you would have said they 
came from a far-off country, and that our ear of flesh 
could not seize them, but only the most intimate 
fibres of the heart. It was the last sigh of Abel, 
when his brother felled him on the grass, and the 
earth drank his blood. 

Hippel was too excited to pay attention to this 
phenomenon, but I was profoundly struck by it. At 
the same time, I saw a black bird as large as the fist, 
come out of a bush, and make his escape with a little 
frightened cry. 

Hippel then said to me : " I feel that two contrary 
principles are struggling in my being, the black and 
the white, the principles of good and of evil ; let us 
go on ! " 

We pursued our route. 

Very soon, again, my comrade said to me : " Lud- 
wig, such strange things pass in this world, that the 
mind is humiliated and trembles at them. You know 
that I have never been over this part of the country. 
Well, yesterday I dream ; and to-day I see the fancy 



of my dream rising before me ; look at this land- 
scape, it's the same I saw in my sleep. Here are the 
ruins of the old castle, where I was struck with 
apoplexy. Here is the path by which I came, and 
down there are my four acres of vineyard. There is 
not a tree, not a brook, not a bush, which I do not 
recognize as though I had seen them a hundred 
times. When we shall have turned the corner of the 
road, we shall see the village of Welche, down in the 
valley ; the second house to the right is the burgo- 
master's ; it has five upper windows in front, four 
below and the door. At the left of my house, that is 
to say, the burgomaster's house, you will see a barn, 
a stable. There is where I keep my cattle. Behind, 
in a small court, under a large stall, is a two-horse 
press. In short, my dear Ludwig, such as I am, I am 
resuscitated. The poor burgomaster looks at you 
out of my eyes ; he speaks to you by my mouth ; and, 
if I did not remember that, before being a burgo- 
master, sordid, a miser, a rich proprietor, I have been 
Hippel, the bon vivant, I should hesitate to say who 
I am ; for what I see recalls another existence to me, 
other habits, other ideas." 

Everything passed as Hippel had predicted to me; 
we saw the village at a distance, lying in a superb 
valley, between two rich hills — the houses scattered 
on the banks of the river; the second at the right 
was the burgomaster's. 

Hippel had a vague recollection of having known 
all the persons whom we met ; several among them 
appeared so familiar to him, that he was upon the 
point of calling them by name ; but the word re- 
mained on his tongue, he could not separate them 
from his other recollections. Besides, in seeing the 
indifferent curiosity with which they looked at us, 
Hippel felt well that he was unknown, and that his 
face entirely masked the soul of the defunct burgo- 
master. 

We alighted at an inn, which my friend assured me 
was the best in the village ; he had known it for a 
long time. 

New surprise — the hostess of the inn was a fat 
gossip, a widow for several years, whom the burgo- 
master had already coveted to marry. 

Hippel was tempted to spring to her neck, all his 
old sympathies awaking at once. However, he man- 
aged to moderate them ; the true Hippel was com- 
bating in himself the matrimonial tendencies of the 
burgomaster. Fie limited himself, then, to asking, in 
his most amiable manner, a good breakfast and the 
best wine of the place. 

When we were sitting at the table, a very natural 
curiosity induced Hippel to inform himself as to what 
had passed in the village since his death. 

" Madame," said he, to our hostess, with a flatter- 
ing smile, "you, doubtless, knew the former burgo- 
master of Welche ? " 

" The one who died of a stroke of apoplexy three 
years ago?" she asked. 

" Precisely," replied my comrade, fixing a curious 
look on the lady. 

"Ah! did I know him ! " cried the gossip ; "that 
original — that old miser, who wanted to marry me. 
If I had known that he would die so soon, I would 
have accepted him. He proposed to me a mutual 
donation to the last survivor." 

This response disconcerted my dear friend Hippel 
a little ; the self-love of the burgomaster was horribly 
bruised in him. However, he contained himself. 

" So, you did not love him, madame ? " said he. 

" How is it possible to love a man who is ugly, 
dirty, repulsive, stingy and miserly?" 

Hippel got up to look at himself in the glass. 
Seeing his cheeks full and plump, he smiled at his 
face, and came back to seat himself before a chicken, 
which he began to carve. 

" In fact," said he, " the burgomaster may have 
been ugly, filthy ; that proves nothing against me." 

"Are you a relative of his?" asked the hostess, 
surprised. 

" I ! I never knew him. I say, only, that some are 
homely, others handsome ; because one has a nose 
placed in the middle of his face, like your burgomas- 
ter, that doesn't prove that one resembles him." 

" Oh, no ! " said the gossip ; " you haven't a single 
feature of his family." 

"Besides," answered my comrade; "I am not a 
miser, which shows that I am not your burgomaster. 
Bring two more bottles of your best wine." 

The dame went out, and I seized this occasion to 
advise Hippel not to launch into any conversations 
which might betray his incognito. 

" For whom do you take me, Ludwig?" he cried 
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out, furious. " Know that I am no more a burgo- 
master than you ; and that my papers are all right." 

He took out his passport ; the hostess re-entered. 

"Madame," said he, "did your burgomaster re- 
semble this description ? " 

He read : " Forehead, medium ; nose, large ; lips, 
thick ; eyes, gray ; form, stout ; hair, brown. 

" Pretty near," said the dame ; " except that he 
was bald." 

Hippel ran his hand through his hair, crying: "No 
one dares to maintain that I am bald." 

The hostess thought my friend was crazy; but as 
he rose and paid her, she said nothing. 

Arrived at the threshold, Hippel turned to me, say- 
ing, in a brusque voice, 
" Let's go ! " 

" One moment, my 
dear friend," I replied ; 
" you will first conduct 
me to the cemetery 
where the burgomaster 
rests." 

"No!" he cried; 
" no ! never ! You 
wish, then, to precipi- 
tate me into Satan's 
claws? — I! stand over 
my own tomb ! But 
that would be con- 
trary to all the laws of 
nature — you don't 
think of it, Ludwig?" 

"Calm yourself, Hip- 
pel," said I to him. 
"You are at this mo- 
ment under the control 
of invisible powers. 
They extend over you 
a network so fine, so 
transparent, that no 
one can perceive them. 
An effort must be made 
to dissolve them, the 
burgomaster's soul 
must be restored, and 
that is only possible 
above his tomb. Would 
you be the thief of this 
poor soul? It would 
be a manifest theft. I 
know your delicacy too 
well, to suppose you 
capable of such an in- 
famy." 

These invincible ar- 
guments decided him. 

" Well, yes," said he, 
" I will have the cour- 
age to tread under foot 
these remains, of which 
I bear the heaviest 
part. God forbid that 
such a larceny should 
be imputed to me. 
Follow me, Ludwig, I 
will lead you." 

He walked with 
rapid, headlong steps, 
holding his hat in his 
hand. 

We traversed first 
several little lanes, 
then the bridge of a 
mill ; then we followed a 
path which ran through 
a meadow, and we came 

at last, behind' the village, to quite a high wall, clothed 
in moss and clematis. It was the cemetery. 

At one of the angles rose the ossuary, at the other 
a little house surrounded by a small garden. 

Hippel darted into the room. There he found the 
grave-digger ; all along the walls there were crowns 
of immortelles. The grave-digger was sculpturing a 
cross, and his work absorbed him so that he rose, 
frightened, when Hippel appeared. The eyes which 
my comrade fixed on him must have frightened him ; 
for, during some seconds, he remained speechless. 

" My brave man," said I to him, "conduct us to the 
burgomaster's tomb." 

" It is useless," cried Hippel, " I know it." And 
without waiting a response, he opened a door which 
led into the cemetery, and commenced to run like a 
madman, jumping over the tombs and crying out : 



"There it is ! there ! Here we are ! " 

The grave-digger and I followed him at a distance. 

The cemetery was very large. Coarse, thick grass, 
of a sombre green, grew three feet high from the soil. 
The cypresses dragged their long locks on the 
ground, but what struck me at first, was a trellis 
leaning against the wall, covered with a magnificent 
vine, heavily laden with grapes. 

While walking, I said to the grave-digger : 

" You have a vine, then, which ought to be worth 
a good deal to you." 

"Oh! sir," said he, with a doleful air, "this vine 
brings me no great things. No one wants my grapes. 
What comes from the dead, returns to the dead." 



name to you the inn where your wine is drank," I 
cried. " It is the Fleur-de-Lis inn." 

The grave-digger trembled in every limb. Hippel 
wanted to throw himself at the wretch's throat ; my 
intervention was necessary to prevent him from tear- 
ing him in pieces.. 

"Scoundrel," cried he, "you have made me drink 
the quintessence of the burgomaster. I have lost 
my personality ! " 

He turned toward the wall, and the torrent of his 
misery poured forth unrestrained. 

" Thank God ! " said he, with a sigh of relief, " I 
have rendered the burgomaster's soul to earth. I 
am lightened of an enormous weight." 

One hour afterward 
H we were pursuing our 
B route, and my friend 
| Hippel had recovered 
I his natural gayety. 
I — Erckmann-Chatrian. 




•WHO IS IT?* 



-Mary A. Hallock. 



I settled this man. He had a false look ; a diaboli- 
cal smile contracted his lips and his cheeks. I did 
not believe what he told me. 

We arrived before the burgomaster's tomb, which 
was near the wall. In front, there was an enormous 
vine, swelled with juice, and which seemed gorged 
like a boa. Without doubt its roots penetrated to 
the depth of the coffins and disputed their prey with 
the worms. And further, its grapes were of a red- 
dish-purple, while those of others were white, lightly 
tinted. 

Hippel, leaning against the vine, appeared a little 
calmer. 

" You do not eat these grapes," said I to the digger, 
" but you sell them." 

He grew pale and made a negative gesture. 

" You sell them at the village of Welche, and I can 



Brookside Wil- 
lows. — Not the grace- 
ful weeping willow, 
which is an exotic, like 
the Lombardy poplar, 
but a tree all our own, 
the sturdy, up-spring- 
ing willowof the woods, 
is what our artist has 
given us in the beauti- 
ful full-page picture. 
In the midst of a land- 
scape almost purely 
pastoral, this tree re- 
tains always a sort of 
f o r e s t dignity and 
strength, as it over- 
arches • and spans a 
small water-course, or 
leans with firm out- 
stretch from river- 
bank where the cardi- 
nal flower glows fierily 
against its gray bark ; 
and where lily-pads lap 
against its root as their 
white blossom-cups 
nod to the slow cur- 
rent. Strong, gnarled, 
and grimly grotesque 
in its huge body and 
great supporting limbs, 
while its terminal 
branches lift to the 
sky, with daintiest 
grace, their sharp lines 
of leafage silver-gray. 
Nowhere, perhaps, 
can this willow be 
found in greater per- 
fection as regards well- 
preserved age and ma- 
ture growth than in 
Westchester County, 
New York. Many a 
pleasant brook side and 
swampy hollow where 
this tree abounds may 
be met in the by-ways 
and out-of-the-world 
places of this most pic- 
turesque region. By 
field and forest, quiet 
pond and chattering 
streamlet as you pass, 
now and again comes to you through the trees, or 
from the eminence of some sudden rise in the road- 
way, dreamy glimpses of the Hudson or of the 
Sound, sail-studded, in the distance, purple and blue. 
Our willows do not take kindly to modern civil- 
ization: for them the stream that feeds swamps un- 
reclaimed, and lakelets where the wood-duck is not 
even now afraid to breed. A singular tenacity of 
life is one of the characteristics of this tree ; and, 
when upturned by storm or freshet, it manages to 
set itself right again after a time in some remarkable 
way. Foremost among trees to hang out the colors 
of the spring, its branches yet retain a chilly verdure 
even amid' the first snow showers of the latest au- 
tumn — and all the woods are gray-brown, when 

" the summer tresses 
Of the trees are gone." 



